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Vito Fiorenza helps Regalbuto 
get in the harvest. 


e Living up to our subtitle, “A Magazine of the 
Church and Her People,” is a paradoxical job for 
JUBILEE’s editors. The field which the subtitle 
defines goes back to Adam, is as broad as the world 
and as deep as the wisdom of Catholicism. In this 
broad field JUBILEE’s 
editors are repeatedly 
being reminded that 
Christianity is con- 
stantly being acted out 
in the daily lives of its 
people, in towns, cities, 
nations and continents, 
as in this month’s lead 
article, Portrait of a 
Town (page 7), the 
picture story of Regal- 
buto, a small mountain town in Sicily, which in 
a sense, epitomizes man’s life in this world from 
baptism to burial. The story was photographed by 
Vito Fiorenza, a young Brooklyn-born commercial 
artist whose father some 33 years ago boarded the 
old French liner Patria in Palermo to start a new 
life in America. Last year young Fiorenza returned 
to Sicily for a four-month visit with relatives. The 
result was Portrait of a Town. 

The article about Knock (page 28) is the work 
of Sister M. Thérése, $.D.S., a member of JUBILEE’s 
advisory board. This is the second article on a 
Marian shrine which Sister Thérése has contributed 
to JUBILEE; the first was Bernadette of Lourdes last 
February. 

The story on the School of Sacred Theology at 
Saint Mary’s College (page 20) marks the first ap- 
pearance in JUBILEE of photographer Robert Knille. 
A graduate of St. Louis University, Knille has for 
the past few years been working on the liturgical 
albums published by Fides Publishers in Chicago, 
meanwhile attending the Institute of Design there. 





@ JUBILEE’s STAFF: Jillen D. Ahern’s introduction 
to JUBILEE’s readers also marks her farewell; this 
month, after a year in the business department, she 
leaves JUBILEE to marry Jacques Lowe, one of our 
leading photographers. Before coming to JUBILEE, 
Jill was on the executive training staff at Lord and 
Taylor, the New York department store; had been a 
“girl Friday” for folk-singer Burl Ives; had managed 
a summer resort in Nantucket; and had been secre- 
tary to the home making and beauty editors of 
Fawcett Publications. She picked up JUBILEE’s first 
issue on a newsstand, liked it, and applied for a 
job. Recently, she has been handling JUBILEE’s bill- 
ing, pacifying subscribers whose accounts have 
become mixed up, and managing the “missionary 
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fund”—the money donated by generous readers for 
sending JUBILEE subscriptions to priests working in 
the mission fields. 

She had, of course, seen Jacques Lowe’s work in 
the magazine, but had never met him until he re- 
turned last December from a five-month trip to 
Europe (where he photographed, 
among other things, the story of 
Father Julian Mykytyn which be- 
gins on page 38). One day about 
two months ago they suddenly re- 
turned from lunch and announced 
that they were going to be mar- 
ried. After their wedding trip, 
Jill will help Jacques in his work 
as a photographer—taking over 
some of the darkroom chores 
and handling his correspondence, “at least until our 
family starts increasing.” 





Jillen D. Ahern 


@ FOLLOW-UP: In a sad sequel to JUBILEE’s article 
about Indo-China’s Catholic army [Besieged 
Bishop, June], France’s abandonment of the lower 
half of Indo-China’s Red River delta gives the two 
Catholic dioceses of Buichu and Phat Diem to the 
Communist-led Viet Minh. Previously, according 
to an NCWC news service story, Viet Minh troops 
captured and profaned a Catholic church in the 
village of Thuc-Hoa. They broke open the taber- 
nacle, spilled out the consecrated Hosts, ate some 
of them and trampled the rest under foot, shouting 
“There is your God!” The people were refused per- 
mission to accord a Christian burial to one of two 
priests killed in the attack. “This rebel,” said a 
Viet Minh leader, “who is he to deserve such homage 
of respect? He is to be buried in a common grave.” 

Bishop Pierre M. Pham-ngoc-Chi, Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Buichu, who had helped organize the 
Catholic armies fighting the invaders, withdrew to 
Hanoi after first evacuating 150 young men from 
the minor seminary at Quon Phuong Ha. French 
Union troops using the seminary as a defense point 
fought a fierce room-to-room battle before finally 
surrendering the building. The seminary’s Superior 
was killed and two of his vicars were captured. 


@ BUSINESS NOTE: We are now making a series of 
subscription mailings throughout the United States 
and Canada. We receive the names of these poten- 
tial subscribers from many sources, and it is often 
impossible to check each name against our own sub- 
scription list, although we do our best. If you should 
get promotional material from us, please don’t get 
mad (some people do), but pass it on to someone 
else who might be interested. 
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JUBILEE salutes.... 


MRS. NORMAN SMITH 


because .. . . this convert has developed a successful plan to share with 
non-Catholics the beauty of the Church in which she has found certainty and peace. 
As the result of her experiences before her conversion (Mrs. Smith was a 
Christian Scientist for 30 years), she is convinced that much opposition to 
Catholicism arises not out of malice but from ignorance. In her Christian 
Scientist days, she had been chairman of her church’s Literature Distribution 
Committee in the San Francisco area. After her conversion, Mrs. Smith decided that 
“The answer to removing the barriers toward Catholicism from people’s thinking was to 
get the truth to them in attractive, intelligent literature.” 
With the help of her pastor, she and a group of friends started a small Catholic 
literature committee in their Carmel, California, parish. Five Catholic magazines 
were selected for their general appeal and professional excellence, and parishioners 
were asked to bring their back copies of these to a local Catholic bookshop. The 
cover of each magazine was stamped with the words “Free Catholic Literature,” and 
committee members placed copies in small racks in hotels, motels, beauty parlors, 
barber shops, doctors’ and dentists’ offices, hospitals, laundromats and 
transportation terminals. To attract regular readership, recent issues of the same 
publications are distributed frequently and an effort is made to keep the material 
as current as possible. Bishop A. J. Willinger of the Monterey-Fresno diocese has 
given Mrs. Smith permission to approach all of his pastors to explain the plan and 
urge its adoption in other parishes, and the idea is spreading. 
“It would be one thing for a non-Catholic to pay out real money for a Catholic 
publication and bring it home to read,” Mrs. Smith points out. “That would mean 
facing the misgivings and even hostility of other members of the family. But no 
one would see him reading a Catholic magazine in a hotel or depot.” She feels 
that most Protestants are spiritually hungry, that very few are indifferent to 
Catholicism, and that even antagonism indicates interest and concern. “Sharing 
the information one has is, after all, rather easy,” she says. “It requires 
little more than willingness and a bit of practical effort.” 


JUBILEE 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AUGUST 


4-9 


8-15 


9.12 


9-13 


15-19 


16-19 


26-29 


26-29 


31 


INSTITUTE OF SPIRITUALITY, to be 
held at Notre Dame University. 
900 sister superiors and novice 
mistresses are expected to at- 
tend. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR INTERRACIAL 
Justice will be sponsored by 
Friendship Houses. At Childerley 
Farm, Prairie View, Illinois, from 
Aug. 8-15; at Montgomery, New 
York, from Aug. 8-15 and from 
Aug. 22-29. The Washington 
Friendship House will hold week- 
end sessions at Maria Laach 
Farm, Burnley, Va., starting in 
May and ending in September. 
Contact: Friendship House, 4233 
So. Indiana, Chicago 15, Il. 

CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE DIOCESAN DIRECTORS will 
hold their 18th annual meeting 
at Mackinac Island, Michigan. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS OF CATHOLIC AC- 
TIon will be held in Worcester, 
Mass. (Aug. 9-14), New York 
City (Aug. 23-28), and Chicago 
(Aug. 30-Sept. 4). Theme: To 
Jesus through Mary. Contact: 
Sodality of Our Lady, 3115 So. 
Grand, St. Louis, Missouri. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN PAS- 
TORAL WwoRK—An Institute for 
the clergy, offered with the ap- 
probation of His Eminence, Ed- 
ward Cardinal Mooney. Priests 
only. Registration before Aug. 9. 
(Fee $25.) Contact: Summer Ses- 
sions Office, University of Detroit, 
Detroit 21, Michigan. 

YOUNG CHRISTIAN STUDENTS, annual 
Study Week of Midwest region at 
St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, TIlIli- 
nois. Priests, Sisters, high school 
boys and girls invited. Write: 
Brother Theodore, FSC, De La 
Salle Institute, 3455 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

NATIONAL LITURGICAL CONFERENCE 
in Milwaukee, Wisc. Theme: The 
Liturgy and Mary. Contact: Father 
Aloysius F. Wilmes, Elsberry, 
Missouri. 

NATIONAL ORDER OF THE ARROW CON- 
VENTION at the University of Wyo- 
ming. Contact: Mr. Phillip W. 
Robins, Boy Scouts of America, 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

CATHOLIC STUDENTS MISSION CRUSADE, 
16th National Convention. Exiled 
China Bishops will be invited 
guests. To be held at Notre Dame 
University. Contact: Rev. Henry 
J. Klocker, CSMC, 5100 Shattuc 
Avenue, Cincinnati 26, Ohio. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE STUDENTS, will hold its 
llth Annual National Congress 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. Theme of the meeting 
will be The Student’s Life—To 
restore all things in Christ. The 
Congress will close on Sept. 5th. 
Contact: Msgr. Joseph E. Schie- 
der, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


AUGUST, 1954 





SEPTEMBER 

1-5 NATIONAL NEWMAN CLUB FEDERA- 
TION, annual convention to be 
held at the Hotel Detroiter, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

6-11 YOUNG CHRISTIAN STUDENTS, region- 
al study weeks will be held at 
Camp St. Helen, Palenville, New 
York, and at Camp Don Bosco, 
St. Louis, Missouri. A third re- 
gional session is still to be sched- 
uled for the San Francisco area. 
Contact: YCS, 21 West Superior 
St., Chicago 10, Illinois. 

7-12 INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF CATHO- 
LIC NURSES, to be held at Laval 
University, Quebec. Contact: Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Nurses, 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

27-29 FRIENDSHIP HOUSE, will hold its an- 
nual convention at Blessed Mar- 
tin Farm, Montgomery, New York. 
Contact: Miss Peggy Bevins, 
Friendship House, 43 W. 135th 
Street, New York 37, N. Y. or 
phone AU 3-8867. 


OCTOBER 

3 FREEDOM FESTIVAL, a pageant un- 
der the sponsorship of Auxiliary 
Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, to be 
held in Chicago. This event is in- 
tended as part of a “continuing 
year-round and annual program” 
which will have as its purpose “to 
help the public understand the 
essential characteristics of the 
struggle of Western civilization 
versus Communism.” Contact: 
CYO, 31 E. Congress St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

3-5 CATHOLIC CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL 
AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS, Portland, 
Oregon. Contact: Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Thomas J. Tobin, 2053 S.W. 6th 
Ave., Portland 1, Oregon. 

8-13 NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CON- 
FERENCE, 32nd annual national 
convention to be held in Daven- 
port, Iowa. Contact: NCRLC, 3801 
Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

22-24 EUCHARISTIC MARIAN CONGRESS OF 
EASTERN RITES will be held in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

24 INTERNATIONAL MARIAN CONGRESS, 
Theme: Theological problems con- 
nected with dogma of the Immac- 
ulate Conception. To be held in 
Rome, Italy. (To Nov. 1.) 

31 NATIONAL CATHOLIC YOUTH WEEK, 
Theme: Youth: America’s Richest 
Heritage. Twenty youth move- 
ments throughout the U.S. co- 
ordinated by the Youth Depart- 
ment of NCWC (1312 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C.) will plan events on a 
diocesan scale. Events will stress 
the necessity of strong and sound 
youth groups. (To Nov. 6.) 

¢ Major events of Catholic interest will 

be listed without charge each month as a 

public service. Send complete—and ac- 

curate—information to JUBILEE’s Events 

Editor, 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 








SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 








DUNBARTON COLLEGE fo". vce" cose: 
OF HOLY cross ducted by the Sis- 


ters of the Holy 
WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 


Cross of Notre 
Dame, Indiana. 
Fully dited. Standard Courses. Founded 1935. 
Twenty-acre campus, bordering Rock Creek Park, 
overlooking the city of Washington. 
ADDRESS: BOX 517 








SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 
Adrian, Michigan 
Accredited Catholic College for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science and Mu- 
sic. Professional courses in art, teacher 
training, medical technology, social work, 
dietetics, radio, home economics. Two 
years course in secretarial science prepares 
students for government positions. 


Graduate Department confers Master 
of Fine Arts degree 
Ideal accommodations for Sister students 
ADDRESS THE DEAN 








THE KNOX SUNDAY MISSAL 


es With the Mass for Sundays and all 
ALL principal feasts in the translation 
MisSat of RONALD KNOX. 

momee Full morocco, $5.25. Other bindings 
Sores from $1.25. At your bookstore, or 
aa from 


RONALD KNOX |] TEMPLEGATE Box 963, Springfield, Ill. 














Estate Planning 
Life Group Accident 
Sickness Pensions 


Write or Phone Martin Doran 
N. Y. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
60 East 42nd St. 

MU 2-1668 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE CRITICS’ CORNER 


Dear Sirs: Will you kindly check and see 
if and when my subscription came to an 
end? Enclosed is check for one year’s 
renewal. 

I consider your June number the worst 
that has yet appeared. Page after page 
about a new Mahatma Gandhi—not even 
Christian. Where will you turn next for 
examples of do-gooding? I do not sub- 
scribe to JUBILEE to be informed about 
non-Christians. I wish you would get rid 
of the person who thinks it just too, too 
wonderful to keep up the Folksy-Wolksy 
aspects of your magazine. The love letters 
of Joe Sanko and the dear little baby he 
had never seen. What tripe! And the 
happy Perrys of Mystic, Conn. I ask you! 

If you produce many more like your 
June number you will get no more sub- 
scription renewals from me. 

Gorpon BopENWEIN 
Morelia, Mexico 


THE LAND BEGGAR 


To the Editors: I was particularly pleased 
with your June story on Vinoba Bhave 
(The Land Beggar], with its majestic 
photographs. A sure sign that there are 
intelligent disciples of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas about is the intellectual self-con- 
fidence to recognize the true and the beau- 
tiful outside one’s own faith—otherwise 
Saint Thomas would never have put the 
Greek, Jewish and Arabian philosophers 
back in circulation. 
What senses can a man trust if he doesn’t 
dare respond to moral beauty of this order? 
Peter WHITE 
Smithtown, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: Your splendid picture article on 
the Land-Gift Movement stimulated by 
Vinoba Bhave is a real service to American 
readers. This experiment in the sharing of 
land, even if it does not solve the land 
problems of India, serves as a marvellous 
example of a trend to resolve these prob- 
lems on the basis of moral responsibility 
and the exercise of free will, rather than 
on the basis of coercion by the State. 

Many times, when I was visiting the 
landless peasants of South Italy, I thought 
of Bhave and hoped that some Italian pro- 
totype—perhaps a Franciscan—would go 
about persuading the landed families of 
the depressed Italian South to share their 
acres with their desperately poor tenants. 
On second thought, I realized that this per- 
sonal approach might not work as well in 
Italy, because the land-owners so often 
live in the centers of culture far away 
from the misery created by their moral ir- 
responsibility. Thus it is that the land dis- 
tribution scheme in South Italy has only 
come about as the result of the coercive 
power of Jand reform laws. 

So important are land distribution and 
development schemes to the Faith (in 
India as well as Italy and other areas), 
that Bishop Hettinga of Pakistan stated 
that the young Dutch agricultural engineer, 
working with him for his formerly landless 
peasants, is “doing more for the Church 
than two or three missionaries.” 
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We are deeply grateful to JUBILEE for so 
vividly presenting the Bhave story and its 
implications. 

Erteen EGAN 
New York, N. Y. 


THE SANKO LETTERS 
Dear Editors: Yesterday I picked up the 
June issue of JUBILEE in our library. In it 
I read “A War Hero’s Last Letters” [June, 
1954], the letters of Joe Sanko. Very sel- 
dom, if ever, have I come across an article 
just consisting of a series of letters. Why 
that is I don’t know but I think it is an 
excellent idea to do it. These letters tell you 
more of Joe Sanko than any article three 
times as long could do. The pictures also 
add greatly to it. For human interest some- 
thing of this sort is tops and bound to 
bring enjoyment to every type of reader. 
For me it was an inspiration to try harder 
and do better. Thanks a lot. 

Frater Bos Cotemavy, S.V.D. 

Epworth, Iowa 


ST. JOHN’S ABBEY 
Sir: Were I a monk at St. John’s Abbey, I 
would be able to do no inconsiderable 
amount of penance merely by having to 
exist in such a monstrous pile as pictured 
on pages 36 to 39 of the July JUBILEE. 
Only the fear of possible disrespect re- 
strains me from giving any further expres- 
sion to my very strong feelings. 
JOSEPHINE L. RoBerTs 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Dear Editors: Glad to see your piece 
about the rebuilding of Saint John’s Abbey 
in your July issue. The Benedictines in this 
country are in the leaderhip in making the 
best of current trends in art and architec- 
ture—witness Mt. Saint Angel (Oregon), 
Mt. Savior (New York), and in Canada 
St. Benoit-du-Lac. 

All too many people think that a build- 
ing can’t be sacred unless it is a neo-Gothic 
monstrosity decorated with Victorian gin- 
gerbread and Barclay Street spinach. I 
think that the greatest curse of current 
American ecclesiastical architecture is too 
much money. We should use as our ex- 
amples the profound simplicity of the early 
churches of the so-called Dark Ages, where 
architecture and decoration were at their 
cleanest, and the whole emphasis was on 
the upward thrust towards God Himself. 
The Spanish Missions of the Southwest are 
probably the best examples of good church 
building in this country—because they did 
not have the money for unnecessary decora- 
tions. The churches are very simply de- 
signed, were built by the missionaries 
themselves with the help of local labor (in- 
stead of by unsympathetic contractors) and 
have little unneeded detail. 

My formula for successful and Christian 
ecclesiastical buildings is to let the pastor 
draw up the lowest budget possible for the 
simplest building imaginable, let the par- 
ishioners do the actual construction them- 
selves, and let everyone concerned have the 
courage to reject anything pretentious. But 
that would call for churchmen—and we are 
all church mice—wealthy church mice. 

CHARLES SMITH 
Detroit, Mich. 


“AMERICAN IDEA” 

To the Editors: Your July issue with 
spread entitled, “American Idea,” or, “What 
America means,” (on the cover) is seem- 
ingly in keeping with the tradition and 
spirit of 4th of July speeches. 

The “American Idea” is quite a pompous 
and often ridiculous thing today. To say 
as Cardinal Spellman writes, “I believe in 
America,” without qualification is to heap 
coals on the fire of a blind faith in the 
U.S. One doesn’t “believe” in nations—to 
“believe” has too specific a meaning for 
Christians. On the first page of my missal 
the psalm reminds me to “distinguish my 
cause from the nation not holy.” Who can 
say America is holy for all its ideals? 


It is my opinion that JUBILEE would have 
done its readers a greater service by stick- 
ing with “what America means.” Show how 
far America is from her ideals. If America 
means anything at all she is far more an 
opportunity (limited at that) to realize the 
hopes of Christians rather than a concrete 
realization of these hopes. 

July 4th is a day for examining the 
American conscience, not for admiring 
our high-sounding, Christian-tinted ideals 
which, I think you must admit, seem 
pharisaical today. Is proof of this neces- 
sary? No “mercy” for the Rosenbergs. 
Dollars for defense, not but a few pennies 
for feeding the world’s and our own poor. 
Tax relief for dividend incomes in the 
name of “incentive” to accumulate more 
wealth. A billion or two of advertising per 
year to warp the consumer’s sense of value 
and needs. “. . . Jealousies, recriminations, 
distrusts, unholy ambitions . . .” (See 
Pius XII statement, p. 19.) characterize our 
politics. Etc., etc. 

In short we might reflect upon how this 
admittedly wealthy nation is going to 
squeeze through the eye of that needle. 

One last gripe of long standing. JUBILEE 
is sub-titled: “A Magazine of the Church 
and Her People.” For me at least this con- 
notes a distinction between the Church, 
hierarchy and clergy, and Her People, the 
laity, which is all too common, unfortu- 
nately. This is valid for some purposes, of 
course, but isn’t it quite incorrect for your 
purposes to think of the Church and Her 
People when the People are the Church as 
much as the hierarchy and clergy? 

Good luck, anyhow! 

R. W. FAuLHABER 
Chicago, Il. 


JUBILEE’S FANS 


Gentlemen: . . . I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to tell you what a wonderful maga- 
zine JUBILEE is. Also, please let me comment 
on the superb photography work. Especially 
the covers are magnificent. .. . 
Daiva NAuRAGIS 
Worcester, Mass. 


Editors of JUBILEE: Enclosed is my 
cheque for $4.00 to renew my subscription 
to JUBILEE, also an additional $2.00 for a 
6-month trial subscription to a friend, who 
is a recent convert, and I believe would 
derive a great deal of pleasure and benefit 
from your wonderfully refreshing and in- 
spiring magazine... . 

Mrs. Joun W. ORELUP 

Bayhead, N. J. 
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“Pray, pray much— 
and make sacrifices 
for peace!” 


—Our Lady at Fatima 


Won't you become a “shareholder” 
in the peace of the world? Enlist 
in the Marian Year PEACE BOND 
Campaign of the National Council 
of Catholic Women! 


Our American People—so self-sac- 
rificing in war—are invited to join 
in a positive program of prayer and 
self-sacrifice for peace under Mary’s 
guidance. 


The cost of a Marian Year PEACE 
BOND is just this: 7) your promise 
to pray daily for peace, and 2) your 
gift (large or small) to aid those 
suffering from war’s destruction. 
PEACE BOND gifts will provide need- 
ed food packages for destitute fam- 
ilies in eight crucial areas around 
the world through the Bishops’ 
Committee for overseas relief. 


Enroll today in this campaign to 
fulfill Our Lady’s plea for peace! 
Let your friends know about it too! 
PEACE BOND DRIVE—NCCW 

1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Please enroll me as a subscriber to the 
Marian Year PEACE BOND Drive. At- 
tached is $_____, my gift to help a des- 
titute family overseas. (Family food 
packages cost $5.00—but any gift is 
gratefully accepted.) 


Name. 


Address. 
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Regalbuto is dominated by Mt. Etna, barely seen in the haze. On the hillside at the 
right is the deserted monastery of San Calo. 


PORTRAIT OF A TOWN 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY VITO FIORENZA 


Regalbuto is a town of 15,000 people, a hill town like hundreds of others in Sicily. It lies two 
dusty hours from Catania by Postale. Most of its people are farmers, and have been for centuries. 
Some own their own land, the majority are tenants who work the soil of absentee baroni, giving up an 
agreed-upon amount of grain at harvest time. Most of the land is divided into strips and the 
farming is done on a small scale, a work of survival with no hope of profit. Wheat and beans, 
olives and almonds, lemons and oranges are the main crops. The land is completely cultivated and 
wheat grows all the way up the sides of the treeless hills. 

Mount Etna can be seen from Regalbuto, but the people seldom look. Though “La Montagna” 
smolders as it always has—even as it did when the Greeks discovered Sicily—its majestic presence is 
referred to infrequently, except by the children, who in summer enjoy granita made from winter 
ice-pits dug into the volcano. 

The church’s bell-tower, surging upwards, attracts more eyes than does the mountain. For its 
weathervane enables farmers for miles around to tell at a glance the direction of the wind. Some of 
them see just the vane, others the cross above it, and there are those who see both. 

In the narrow, twisting streets, men and animals live closely. Chickens and pigs, donkeys and 
mules live under the same tiled roofs of the contadini. This is not strange, because without his 
animals the peasant could not even maintain his harsh life. 

The piazza is enclosed by the 17th century baroque church, the city hall, the bank and the 
cinema. Two small cafes complete the circle for strolling villagers who spend their little leisure 
walking arm in arm, talking, laughing and looking at people. 


hile his flock grazes, a shepherd gathers the fig 
€e cuttings used to curdle milk for cheese. 
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A bearded priest begins the baptism by which an infant becomes UN CRISTIANO. 


THE CHILD 


Infant mortality is high in Regalbuto, but those who survive grow up 
wiry and strong. The fatalistic belief in destino, into whose heavy 
atmosphere the child is born, is softened by the sacraments, of which 
Baptism is the most profound. For with this sacrament the infant 
becomes un cristiano—not simply a Christian in the theological sense 
of the word, but a new member of society as well. 

Children here are very close to their mothers, who, occupied though 
they are with endless chores, always seem to sense their children’s 
needs and are just as quick and wise as cats to impose discipline. 

Sisters and brothers are more than children with common parents; they 
enjoy a warm and responsible kinship, and little girls carry their only 
slightly younger sisters and brothers, thereby helping their mothers. 

The entire family structure is a closely knit unit with a precise 
hierarchy. The grandfather is at the apex, and is treated with 
elaborate respect by all, even in the form of address, which is distant 
yet polite. The grandmother, the father and mother and the older 
brothers and sisters form a sliding scale down to the youngest child, who, 
realizing this formidable order when still an infant, needs little vocal 
or manual discipline to guide him to his place. 


In the kitchen of their old stone house, a little 
girl takes care of her younger brother. 























CHILDREN AT PLAY 


Regalbuto’s orphans are cared for by nuns. 


The children of Regalbuto grow old quickly, but in their brief 
childhood they find time to play like all other children. Their games. 
however, are serious and often cruel. Boys hunt for sparrows with 
huge beanshooters. They carry knives to split reeds which are then 
looped to catch lizards and nestling birds for gifts to their younger 
brothers and sisters. These living toys are tethered with a string 
and, as long as they last, delight their owners. Sometimes a crow is 
captured and kept as a pet; its owner feeds it a sparrow which he 
unconcernedly cuts up and pops into the crow’s mouth. 

School ‘does not claim much of their time. Boys who complete the 
fourth grade are few, and girls even fewer. A son is taken by his 
father into the fields when he is barely ten; the girls help their 
mothers indoors, and they are soon taught to sew, wash and make bread. 
Yet in spite of their short childhood and the rigorous discipline, they 
manage to remain happy. Orphans are looked after by nuns, who, despite 
inadequate facilities and food, care for them with devotion. 


While his friends crowd about him enviously, a boy feeds his pet crow with a sparrow he has caught, killed and cut up. 








It is Communion Sunday, a dazzling sunny day like 
all the rest—and yet different. The girls leave 
their homes after having been fussed over, and meet 
in little groups to join the procession to the 
church. Some are taken by aunts or mothers who 
share their pride in white dresses, fresh lilies 
and new prayer books. The streets they march 
through are, like streets of all such towns, covered 
with refuse, but today the filth is forgotten and 
the verginelle move in a joyful line to meet their 
God. 

They receive the Host seriously and gratefully. 
Their parents are drawn less by interest in the 
Mystery than by frank admiration for the beauty of 
their boys and girls. 

The priests speak to the children of a purity 
that must endure after the white dresses and new 
trousers and lilies are forgotten. Then they sing 
hymns to Gesi and leave the great church to become 
little girls and boys again who suddenly remember 





their hunger after such a long fast. 
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Girls dressed in white chant a hymn to GEsu on the way to their first Holy Communion. 


_ FIRST COMMUNIO 




























At the altar rail three girls wait, apprehensive and silent. 
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The people at the right live almost as their 
ancestors did before Christianity came to Sicily. 


WITHIN THE HOME 


The houses are old; they are built of stone and give shelter to 
both man and beast. Livestock is the measure of a man’s wealth, 
and so is usually quartered on the ground floor. The family lives 
above the stable, very much as it always has since the first houses 
were built. Time has brought a few improvements—a light bulb 
hanging from the ceiling, and in the streets, fountains which were 
installed by the Fascists. But water must still be stored in the 
home in amphora—large clay jars made in ancient molds whose 
design goes back to the Greek settlers of pre-Christian. times. 

In some houses the walls are painted with bright colors suggesting 
wallpaper. Old calendars and portraits of relatives, living and dead, 
at home and abroad, are seen everywhere. The furniture consists 
of a few simple chairs, a worn table, an old porcelain washstand and 
a large painted bed on which as many as four persons may sleep. 


Diversions are few. After supper the men stroll up to the piazza 


for a passaggiata. Lovers talk guardedly while the family follows, 
students argue, and men walk arm in arm, talking of their crops, the 
land, the weather, politics and women. The town has three tiny movie 
houses which feature American films with dubbed-in dialogue. But 

the women mostly sit outside in the cool evening, talking softly. 

They reprimand their children for counting the falling stars; 

this brings bad luck, they say. A nearby radio blares while they sit 
and gossip until their men return from the piazza. 


The man has lived in the same house for all of his 82 
years; he has spent half of his life in mourning; the 
woman is his second wife. 
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Wearing holy pictures under their cinctures and carrying candles, women of a lay society follow a Corpus Christi procession, 
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Women pray before an icon of the Virgin. 


FEAST DAYS 


In May, the month of Mary, the Church enters the 
rude homes of the peasants, who have set up makeshift 
altars upon the finest linen. A Byzantine madonna 
_ surrounded with candles and flowers is there to please 
the visiting priest as well as to honor the Virgin. 
Neighbors come with their strangely quiet children, a 
young priest arrives, and immediately the house 
becomes more than a house. 

The feast of Corpus Christi is celebrated for an 
entire week. Every evening the bells toll and 
to the singing of hymns a procession leaves the nave of 
the Matrice, the “mother” church. It takes a meandering 
course through the narrow, newly-cleaned streets of 
the town. Every few blocks a little altar has been set up. 

The glittering Monstrance comes, borne by a 
reverent priest; four villagers hold an embroidered 
canopy above him. Bringing up the rear is the local 
band, playing a dirge-like march. At each altar the 


procession stops and everyone kneels. Then the 
benediction is given with the Monstrance held high. 
Suddenly the holy stillness is pierced by the loud 
explosions of rockets. Then the band starts up its 


dirge and the procession is resumed. 

The most important festival in Regalbuto is in honor 
of Saint Vito, patron of the town. It takes place after 
the harvest, and is a mixture of religious feeling and 
holiday gaiety. 

After the religious ceremonies two poles covered 
with gaily colored scarves start the procession of the 
sparo—the shooting. The march begins, and old 
muskets, passed down from fathers and grandfathers, 
start a deafening fusillade. 

In the evening the band plays Verdi and Puccini, 
and the piazza is packed with standing listeners. The 
shopkeepers are busy, the cafés are crowded, every one 
laughs and talks and waits for the fireworks. 
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Release after the labors of the harvest comes on the feast 
of Saint Vito, Regalbuto’s patron. When the religious 
ceremonies are over, the men, their horses gaily decorated, 
ride wildly through the town, firing ancient muskets. 


During the octave of Corpus Christi, the Blessed 
Sacrament is borne through the streets of a 
different part of town each day. 








Farming in Regalbuto (these men are beanpickers) means long hours of wearying, backbreaking toil. 


WORK 


To live in Regalbuto, one must labor unceasingly. Most of the men work the land 
their fathers owned and tilled. Some are tenant farmers who travel long distances 
to and from their fields each day. The countryside is beautiful, but these men are 
oblivious to it; what they see is the unyielding earth, cold, wet winters when 
they have plowed, drenched to the skin, and hot summers that scorch and dry up all 
but the hunger in a man. For unending effort and skill is needed to wrest a bare living. 
In summer the wheat fields stretch for miles under a fierce sun, but with his 
ancient sickle, a little wine and the aid of some day laborers, the farmer cuts his 
wheat, binds and stacks it. Later it is threshed by horses, mules and donkeys; then 
it is winnowed, sifted, ground, kneaded, formed into loaves, and finally baked. The 
baking is done at communal ovens once a week, and the big, hard-crusted loaves are 
eaten by all thankfully. If a slice drops to the dirty floor, it is picked up and 
kissed before it is brushed off. The meals built around this bread—olives, sheep 
cheese, fried sardines and salami in small quantities go with it—are supplemented 
by pasta, and these with wine form the staple and unchanging diet. In this town of 
15,000 only a handful can afford meat. Every Friday one cow and two or three goats 
are slaughtered to fill the needs of these few fortunates. 
The Regalbutese farm the land very much as their Greek forbears did, centuries 
ago. The plow is wooden, the seed is scattered by hand, the grain is cut with 
sickles, threshed by animals and then winnowed by the wind. They have no reapers or 
tractors of their own; the few privately owned machines are ancient monsters too 
expensive for their hire (6% of the grain harvested). For all his labors, the average 
farmer’s annual income is about $150, from which he must deduct seed and fertilizer costs 
and pay for food and medicine. There is very little money—or inclination—for luxuries. 






Blacksmiths (and shoemakers) are considered 
professional people in Regalbuto. 





































SHEPHERDS AND FARMERS 


Not all the men in Regalbuto are farmers. The shepherd’s calling is 
as old and honorable—and as hard—as the farmer’s. His sheep are 
not numerous, and he fights a losing battle with sickness, poor pasture 
and little water. Still, his small flocks are hardy and they yield him 
much: Their milk is made into cheese, their wool is sold for weaving into 
cloth, they bear lambs each spring, and when they are too old, they are 
slaughtered for mutton. The cheese made from these poorly nourished 
sheep is surprisingly good. After the sheep are milked every morning, 
the milk is boiled in a huge cauldron. At the right moment a fig tree 
cutting is dropped into the boiling milk, making it congeal. When the 
water has evaporated, the curd is poured into molds of straw and allowed 
to dry out. The result is Sicily’s famous dry, spicy pecorino cheese. 

Soon after the feast of Saint Vito, horse fairs are held in nearby 
towns. Men, mules, donkeys and horses gather on a piece of open ground, 
where prospective buyers put the animals through their paces, The drama 
of trading is carefully acted out, having become almost an art-form, with 


i k 
precise and stylized movements of face and hands. Since so much depends A small boy gathers his flock before 


. ‘ ‘ RAS setting out for the river for water. 
on getting a good animal, which may cost as much as 120,000 lire (about 


$200) , trading may go on for hours. 


At a horse fair, a Regalbuto farmer thinks carefully before selecting a horse for which he will pay a year’s income. 
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A child, her body covered by white gauze, is mourned by her relatives. 


THE FACT OF DEATH 


Where other societies refer only guardedly to death or else make light of it, 
in Regalbuto death is a hard, true fact, faced with the same sober directness as 
is life itself. Children grow up with an acceptance of it. If a boy dies, 
his pallbearers are the friends with whom he went shooting birds; if a girl, 
her body is accompanied by her sisters or friends. Thus a child grows without 
shock into a world where mourning is seen everywhere—in the black clothes, 
the veils, the black shirts and ties and even the white handkerchiefs bordered 
with black. A widow in mourning must wear a veil merely to cross the street. 

This she does both out of respect for the dead and from a fear of censure. 

The road to the cemetery is dry and dusty; the rich black of the mourners is 
quickly soiled. The priests go only part way and turn back. Between two stone 
walls, overgrown with olive trees and cactus plants, the mourners walk silently. 
Rosemary bushes, weeping willows, geraniums and cypresses border white marble 
graves over which lizards scamper. The monuments are kept immaculate: water 
is brought for flowers and oil for the votive lamp; they are a prime concern 
of even the desperately poor; the dead must be tended with love. An enameled 
portrait of the deceased is kissed by the widow, who has her name incised on 
the same stone, which also has an empty niche for her portrait. 

A little girl dies. The neighbors come and keep watch. A mother nurses 
her daughter in the next room, There is silence; the mute, stricken mother is 
already beyond tears. Her daughter’s doll-like body is dressed in purest 
white and covered with white gauze; flowers are in her hair. Soon four little 
girls bear her coffin to the cemetery while other girls and boys, her former 
playmates, look on in stony comprehension. 


The small white coffin of a dead child 
is carried to the cemetery by her friends. 
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EDUCATION 


Nuns of many communities plus a scattering of lay women make up the School’s student body. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


At Saint Mary’s College, just north of the industrial city of South 
Bend, Indiana, 91 sisters and 13 lay women from all over the United States— 
most of them religion teachers—are attending summer sessions at the School 
of Sacred Theology. The school was founded 11 years ago to 
provide a center to give nuns a sound training in theology. Staffed mostly 
by Jesuit, Dominican, Holy Cross and Precious Blood priests, 
the School is one of the pioneers in a growing movement to restore 
theology—the science of God—to its deservedly central role in the 
preparation of students for the Christian life. 
Much of the organizing drive that called the School of Sacred 
Theology into being came from Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., well known poet 
and the president of Saint Mary’s, who realized that what holds a student’s 
interest is not only the subject matter, but the teacher himself. She 
gave further thought to the widely expressed criticism of Catholic colleges 
that in trying to match the excellence of secular colleges in secular 
subjects they have neglected what should be—and what traditionally was— 
the unifying factor in the Catholic school’s curriculum: the study of 
God. Too often, she knew, priests and nuns entrusted with the teaching of 
religion are either the inexperienced just beginning their teaching 
careers or aged instructors on the point of retirement. 


Bister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., president of Saint 
d ary’s, started the School of Theology to 


f 
i 


oduce better trained teachers of religion. 
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Fr. Gruenthaner is 
chancellor and an 
active faculty 
member. Editor of 
the CATHOLIC BIBLICAL 
QUARTERLY, he holds a 
doctorate from the 
Pontifical Biblical 
Commission in Rome. 












In the early morning sunlight, three nuns cross the 
campus on their way to their first class at 8:00 a.m. pe 






















A preliminary graduate program was approved for 
Saint Mary’s at the 1943 convention of the National 


Fr. Leo A. Catholic Educational Association, and it got 


persia: under way during that year’s summer session. A year 
¥ snaol later the permanent school was established, with 
theology. Father Michael J. Gruenthaner, S.J., the prominent 


Scripture scholar, as chancellor. Now, still under 
the direction of Father Gruenthaner and Sister Madeleva, 
the School offers both master’s and doctoral 
degrees, the latter requiring two full academic 
years plus three summer sessions. Several 





regular lay students at Saint Mary’s College have 





done their graduate work in the School, many 
undergraduates now major or minor in theology, 
general student interest in theology has grown, and 
the School at Saint Mary’s has inspired the 
Fr. William M. O’Beirne, O.P., establishment of similar institutions in other places. 


diagrams his —— 7s In 1949 the School received the enthusiastic 
student’s question in his 


ia dias: Penal Serkgunren approval and Apostolic Blessing of Pope Pius XII. 





One of the few laymen on the 
faculty is instructor 
Bruno Schlesinger. 
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After classes sisters review their notes together on the lawn. 


Lay students include Cathleen O’ Neill 
and Mary Pothen, a Fulbright 
exchange instructor from Andhra 
University in South India. 


At the end of the summer session each student takes a one-hour oral examination. Here Sister Mary Wilma, O.S.B., is 
quizzed by (clockwise) Mr. Schlesinger, Fr. F. C. Lehner, Fr. O’Beirne,.Fr. Gruenthaner and Fr. Arnoult. 
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An.old legend tells us that the poor and destitute were special objects of 


Saint Helena’s charity. We-know too that she built churches in the West 
and in the hallowed places of the Holy Land. But Helena, as this 14th 
century Greek fresco indicates, is remembered today marnly for other 
reasons: she was the mother of the Emperor Constantine who, having 
overcome his enemies in the sign of the Cross (“In this, conquer’), 
brought Rome to Christianity; and she later found the True Cross itselt 
buried in a well in Jerusalem. Constantine’s famous vision of the Cross, 
tollowed by victory in battle over his rival, Maxentius, had brought about 
her conversion. Helena died at 84 in -\.D. 330 with Constantine at her 

side and was soon revered as a saint. We now celebrate her finding of 


the cross in May, and her own teast on August 18th. 
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At St. Bonaventure’s University, Dr. Kenneth Anderson discusses oil recovery method with two assistants. 





OIL LABORATORY 


The rapid depletion of the world’s oil resources is send- 
ing oil companies on an expensive search for new depos- 
its and forcing scientists to seek new ways to get more 
oil out of known reserves. At St. Bonaventure’s University 
in Olean, N. Y., biologists are engaged in research which 
they hope will step up the yield from fields already in 
operation. 

Oil is usually found in tiny pores within layers of sand- 
stone, but only about 60% of it can be easily pumped to 
the surface. To bring up the remainder, which is firmly 
locked on the sand particles, oilmen commonly resort to 
water flooding. Holes are drilled at each of the four cor- 
ners of an imaginary square which has the well at its 
center. Water under pressure is pumped down the holes, 
and this water pushes the oil ahead of it toward the well. 
Oil and water are then pumped to the surface together, 
separated, and the oil is refined for distribution. 

At St. Bonaventure’s Dr. Kenneth E. Anderson, Chair- 
man of the biology department, Prof. Francis Liegey and 
graduate student Joseph Burns are attempting to solve a 
tricky problem. Foreign materials, particularly bacteria, 
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in the flooding water tend to clog the sand pores and cut 
down recovery. Several chemical companies — among 
them Dow, General Aniline and Film, and Hercules Pow- 
der—have produced bactericides which the scientists at 
St. Bonaventure’s have tested under both laboratory and 
field conditions. To be acceptable, a compound must be 
one that is easily distributable in water, non-corrosive to 
metal pipes, non-poisonous, fairly inexpensive to produce. 
and unaffected by minerals and other materials in the 
flooding water. Though several relatively effective agents 
—most of them quaternary ammonium compounds—are 
now in use, no perfectly satisfactory one has been dis- 
covered, and new ones are continually being developed. 

The bacteria in the flooding water sometimes build up 
a resistance to a particular bactericide, much as certain 
disease-producing bacteria can become resistant to sulfa 
drugs. When that happens, field workers must switch to 
another bactericide for a time. The St. Bonaventure’s 
researchers are trying to find out what causes this re- 
sistance and whether a combination of two or more chem- 
icals will be more effective than one. 
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At an oil field plant, Burns and Dr. Anderson _ Burns and Prof. Liegey pipette the bactericide The bactericide is diluted 
pick up a sample of flooding water. with which they will treat the flooding water. __ with distilled water. 





Actual field conditions are simulated as the Samples of the mixture, in various dilutions, are put into sterile petri 
bactericide works on the flooding water dishes, a nutrient medium is added, and the dishes are incubated for one 
in a water bath for 30 minutes at 20° C. week so any living bacteria will grow into colonies big enough to be seen. 





Samples to be tested for anaerobic bacteria Treated and untreated samples are placed in a bacteria-counter. A usable 
incubate in an airless, nitrogen-filled jar; bactericide should kill 99% of the bacteria. This one did; the treated 
those for aerobic bacteria, in the open air. sample (top) has 70 bacteria per c.c., the untreated one has 100,000. 
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The story 


4. ENTIRE DAY of August 21, 1879, had been 
dark and rainy in the hamlet of Knock, a cluster of 
some dozen houses in the southeast corner of County 
Mayo, Ireland. Toward evening a sharp wind that 
had been gathering momentum throughout the day 
tore up through the plain and beat violently against 
the south gable of Knock chapel set on a rising knoll 
just off the road. It was a little after seven in the 
evening, but except for the darkness occasioned by 
the rain, there was still daylight. 

Margaret Beirne, who lived a short distamce east of 
the church and whose brother was sacristan, had been 
sent to lock it for the night. As she left she was half 
aware of a brightness over the gable, but in an eve- 
ning of storm with shifting light and shadow she 
took no further notice. When she returned to her 
home, visitors were welcoming her mother and sister, 
Mary, who had come back from a health resort in 
Lecanvey. Mary McLoughlin, the priest’s housekeeper, 
was among them, and when she returned to the rec- 
tory Mary Beirne accompanied her part of the way. 
As they came in distant sight of the church she ques- 
tioned her companion concerning the “statues” which 
she saw standing at the south gable. Had the arch- 
deacon purchased them on his recent visit to Dublin? 
If so, why hadn’t the housekeeper mentioned it? Mary 
McLoughlin had indeed noted the “statues” outside 
the church as she passed on her way to the Beirne 
home a half hour before, but though they puzzled 
her, she had thought no more about them. The two 
women kept on their way. As they came nearer the 
chapel Mary Beirne exclaimed, “But they’re not 
statues, they’re moving! It’s the Blessed Virgin!” And 
she rushed back to the house to call her mother and 


brother. Thinking Mary overwrought, they rebuked 
her, telling her not to make a spectacle of herself. But 
Mary turned and ran back toward the church. 

Troubled at her action, her mother and brother 
followed soon after to take her home—but coming 
within sight of Knock chapel they were understand- 
ably startled by what they saw. For at the south 
gable, about two feet above the ground, and sur- 
rounded by soft light, were three figures: a woman 
dressed in a white cloak that reached to her ankles 
and wearing a gold crown on her head, her hands 
raised to the height of her shoulders, palms toward 
each other in a gesture of prayer, and her eyes lifted 
to heaven; at her right, a man with greying beard in- 
clined toward her reverently, and at her left, at a 
slightly oblique angle, stood another man resembling 
a bishop, who held a large book in his left hand from 
which he appeared to be teaching. To the right of 
the figures and a small distance back, though actually 
centered beneath the gable window, was a plain altar 
table on which, against the background of a cross, 
lay a young lamb. The figures had the dimensions of 
living persons and moved slightly from time to time. 
All this happened in perfect silence. 

Meanwhile a little group had gathered from the 
nearby houses, summoned by those who had first 
arrived; these stood startled or knelt to pray, for 
the likeness of the middle figure to Our Lady was 
unmistakable; that to her right appeared to be Saint 
Joseph. The identity of the teaching bishop was 
somewhat doubtful until Mary Beirne remarked its 
resemblance to a statue of Saint John the Evangelist 
which she had seen in a nearby chapel; the others ac- 
cepted this opinion. Yet the central focus of the ap- 
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parition was the altar with the lamb upon it and the 
cross, 

The figures remained at the gable for two hours. 
During all of this time the rain, driven by a strong 
south wind, continued to beat against them, but the 
figures themselves, as well as the gable and the ground 
over which they hovered, remained perfectly dry. 


| HE FOURTEEN PERSONS assembled at the gable 
later gave identical testimony as to what they had 
seen. A fifteenth witness, Patrick Walsh, of Ballin- 
derig, a half mile from Knock, later said that while 
attending to his cattle that evening he had seen, even 
at that distance, a large globe of light enveloping the 
south gable of the church. He remembered being 
puzzled and reflecting that never before had he seen 
so brilliant a light. Upon inquiry the next morning 
he was told of the apparition. 

As might be expected, word of the event quickly 
brought both the pious and the curious from the 
entire countryside. When almost at once reports of 
favors and cures began to circulate, the clergy were 
forced to take some official action: within seven weeks 
of the alleged apparition, Archbishop McHale of 
Tuam, in whose diocese Knock was situated, ap- 
pointed an ecclesiastical commission of three senior 
priests, including Canon Ulick Bourke, Gaelic scholar 
and author, to investigate the affair. The immediate 
testimony of the fifteen witnesses coincided perfectly 
in all essential details. 

In contrast w “4 the witnesses of other well known 
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of Knock 


apparitions—Lourdes, La Salette and, more recently, 
Fatima—all of which were seen only by children, the 
witnesses at Knock varied widely in age, ranging from 
from six to 76. There was Brigid Trench, 76 years 
old, who spoke only Gaelic; in her own lovely lan-- 
guage she told of seeing distinctly the three figures 
and of going “immediately to kiss, as I thought, the 
feet of the Blessed Virgin; but I felt nothing in the 
embrace but the wall, and I wondered why I could 
not feel with my hands the figures which I had so 
plainly and distinctly seen.” And little John Curry, 
scarce six years old, who came along with his friend 
Patrick Hill, and had to be lifted up on the wall to 
see “the nice things and the lights,” and the “grand 
babies,” as he called them. But his friend Patrick, 
aged fourteen, climbed over the wall and went up to 
the figures which “were full and round as if they 
had a body and life . . . they said nothing, but as we 
approached, seemed to fall back a little toward the 
gable.” Then, becoming even bolder, Patrick went so 
near to Saint John that “I looked into the book; I 
saw the lines and the letters.”” He approached so close 
to Our Lady that “I saw her eyes, the balls, the pupils, 
and the iris of each.” (Though he did not know the 
specific names of these parts of the eye he pointed 
them out while describing them as best he could.) He 
also noted a rose where the crown touched Mary’s 
forehead, and what he thought were angels’ wings 
fluttering around the lamb, though “I did not see 
their heads or faces which were not turned to me.” 

Mary McLoughlin, aged 26, saw “around the lamb 
a number of gold-like stars . . . in the form of a halo.” 
While the figures still stood at the gable, Mary ran 
to the rectory to urge the archdeacon that it was 
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This old photo of the church at Knock, taken a year after the apparition of August 21, 1879, shows early 
pilgrims kneeling in prayer. The crutches were left on the wall by cripples cured through Mary’s intercession. 
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“worth his while” to go out to see them. But he paid 
no attention and did not go. However, when next 
morning he heard what had been seen there he re- 
called what his housekeeper had told him and re- 
gretted that he had not gone out. 

Mary Beirne (later Mrs. O’Connell) was the wit- 
ness who lived longest and was conversant with the 
happenings at the shrine over a period of some 60 
years. She had seen wonderful things at Knock, 
among them the instantaneous cure of a young Amer- 
ican girl who, immobile in a cast, was carried into 
the church on a stretcher. On the seventh day of a 
novena she saw the girl rise up and walk out of the 
church, completely cured. And recalling the investi- 
gations of 1879, she related that a fortnight after the 
apparition a group of priest scholars came from May- 
nooth to Knock hoping to detect a fraud. They ex- 
perimented with a magic lantern, representing the 
figures by slides and trying to make the witnesses 
state that this was what they had seen. “But no one 
could make them like the apparition.” When exam- 
ined by the commission of 1936, Mrs. O’Connell 
confirmed all she had said of Knock in a sworn 
statement “‘on my deathbed, knowing I am about to 
go before my God.” 

The characteristic and wholly justifiable caution 
of Church authorities in face of such occurrences 
seems to have been carried almost to an extreme in 
the case of Knock. After the scrutiny of 1879 the 
Archbishop of Tuam wisely preferred to wait the 
the inexorable test of time rather than make prema- 
ture overtures to higher Church authorities for official 
recognition. Knock has stood that test. It was not 
until 1936 that the late Archbishop Gilmartin of 
Tuam approved a prayer to Our Lady of Knock, 
and later in the same year appointed a second com- 
mission of distinguished scholars and theologians to 
re-examine the entire history of Knock shrine. These 
were assisted by a Medical Assessor and a Promotor 
Fidei. All persons who claimed cures were examined 
by a newly formed Medical Bureau consisting of 
doctors of exceptional professional standing—some 
of them Protestants, others Catholics. The two sur- 
viving witnesses of the apparition were again rigidly 
interrogated and their testimony carefully recorded. 
A full statement of all proceedings was prepared and 
forwarded to Vatican authorities. 


: FIRST KNOWN CURE to have taken place at 


Knock occurred but ten days after the apparition: 
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that of a twelve-year-old girl who all her life had 
suffered from excruciating pain in her left ear, ac- 
companied by deafness. During the moment of eleva- 
tion at Mass in the church of Knock, the child, 
seized with a sudden paroxysm of pain, screamed 
loudly. Her mother quickly took her outside the 
church and together they knelt at the place of the 
apparition. The mother then managed to pry a small 
piece of cement from the gable and placed it in the 
child’s ear. At once the pain ceased, deafness dis- 
appeared, and the child became perfectly well. 

In 1880, a boy was brought to Knock from Eng- 
land with a critical spinal injury suffered in a mine 
accident. He was carried to the shrine and laid on 
the ground before the south gable. Scarcely had he 
touched it when he jumped to his feet, instantane- 
ously cured. For several days and nights he could 
not be persuaded to leave the shrine, but remained 
returning thanks to Our Lady of Knock. 

In 1883 Archbishop Murphy of Tasmania had his 
sight completely restored. Cures continued: hopeless 
cases of tuberculosis, advanced cancerous lesions, and 
even total paralysis yielded to the power of Our Lady 
of Knock. Startling as these were, their recipients 
remained content to return simple thanks to Mary, 
with no thought of recording them for those who 
should come after. However, after the scrutiny of 
1879, Archdeacon Cavanaugh, parish priest of Knock, 
began a diary in which he entered favors and cures 
covering some eighteen years. Though unfortunately 
the greater portion of this diary has been lost, in- 
valuable details of early cures are preserved in simple, 
direct statement, following closely the descriptions 
of the persons reporting them. All cures reported 
since that time have been submitted to the Medical 
Bureau. 

One of the most spectacular of authenticated cures 
was that of Katherine Flynn of Castlerea, Roscom- 
mon, Ireland, who, a victim of spinal caries, was 
instantaneously cured by Our Lady of Knock. Before 
her visit to Knock shrine she had gone to New York 
seeking better health; she was sent back to Ireland in 
a cast, where experts at the hospital in Dublin de- 
clared her condition beyond medical aid. By July, 
1925, she had become a helpless invalid. On August 
15th, she asked to be taken to Knock shrine, where 
she became extremely ill and appeared about to die. 
She was hurried home but because of the violent pain 
was unable to sleep until the following morning. 
Waking at noon she felt the urge to rise and walk. 
She did so, and found herself perfectly cured—con- 
tinuing to walk for a quarter of a mile to prove the 
power of Our Lady of Knock. She later went to 
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In May, 1946, Thomas J. Mannion, 
then a seminarian, was brought 
to Knock, a hopeless victim 

of spinal tuberculosis. The woman 
assisting him, one of the 

Hand maids of Knock, 

is Mrs. K. Mullaghy. 


London, where she became a nurse. Her vacations 
find her back at Knock as one of the Handmaids who 
assist the invalids at the shrine. 

Nor is presence at Knock shrine necessary for 
prayer to be heard. A most remarkable cure took 
place in London in 1937, where a Sister of Charity, 
after a mastoid operation, was found to have a lesion 
of far more serious origin which caused her to lose 
all control of movement and balance. She was given 
but a short time to live. A piece of cement from the 
gable at Knock was given her and on the eighth day 
of a novena an inner voice commanded her to rise at 
once. She rose and found herself cured, her balance 
restored, and the suppurating wound, dressed but a 
few hours previously, completely healed and closed. 


S... THE Days of the apparition the little 
church, beautiful as it was in its original simplicity, 
has been renovated, and the cement of the gable— 
removed bit by bit through the years by pilgrims— 
has been renewed. In 1940 an oratory made of Irish 
marble, glassed-in and set against the south gable, 
was completed and dedicated. Here on the very spot 
of the apparition is an altar upon which are life-sized 
statues in white marble of Our Lady of Knock, Saint 
Joseph and Saint John the Evangelist, standing as 
they appeared on that memorable evening of August 
21st, 1879. Stations of the Cross have been erected on 
the shrine grounds, as well as a hostel for invalided 
pilgrims who are cared for by Sisters of Charity. 
Yet for all the visitors that yearly converge upon 
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this little town, Knock has kept its pristine simplicity. 
“Pious commercialism” in any form is not permit- 
ted. Since the first group of fifty pilgrims came from 
Limerick to Knock in 1880, barefoot and fasting, 
this initial pattern of asceticism has persisted. Even 
today many pilgrims walk the six miles from the 
railway station to Knock. In recent years the so-called 
Radio Train is used during the summer pilgrimage 
season, which facilitates the sharing of prayer, spirit- 
ual conferences and sacred hymns by each pilgrim 
on the train. The entire fifteen decades of the rosary 
are recited both en route and returning. 

The highlight of the pilgrimage season is the feast 
of the Assumption. Since the apparition of 1879 
occurred on the eve of the octave day of the As- 
sumption, the feast is observed at Knock with special 
solemnity every year as the day of the National Irish 
Pilgrimage. Thousands of pilgrims from many parts 
of the world join the thousands who travel to the 
shrine from all parts of Ireland—many, as in the 
early days, on foot and fasting. 

Last year’s Assumption Day pilgrimage was typical. 
From early dawn every road leading to the little 
village of Knock streamed with pilgrims coming to 
assist at the Masses celebrated each hour until 1:00 
p. m. The numerous invalids—in wheelchairs and 
on stretchers—were met and aided by volunteer 
workers, the Handmaids and Stewards of Knock, 
who stand beside them to give service during the 
long ceremonies. Following the outdoor Stations of 
the Cross at 3:00 o’clock in the afternoon, a proces- 
sion led by the impressive statue of Our Lady of 
Knock, carried shoulder high, passed through the 
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On August 15, 1953, Father 
Mannion, cured of his 
illness through prayer to 
Our Lady of Knock, returns 
to offer his thanks. He 

is now a priest of the 








grounds of the shrine during the recitation of the 
fifteen decades of the rosary. 

On this day it has become traditional to invite 
some prelate or some speaker of distinction to give 
a sermon after the procession, a sermon which is 
broadcast to all parts of Eire. Last year the selection 
of the speaker was something unique in the annals 
of Knock, for in the simple outdoor pulpit beside 
the gable stood Father Thomas J. Mannion, a bril- 
liantly gifted young Irish priest who but a few years 
before had lain helpless and, as far as medical aid was 
concerned, hopeless, on a stretcher before the shrine. 

In 1946, while a student of theology at Maynooth 
College, Co. Kildare, with one year to complete be- 
fore ordination, Father Mannion was suddenly strick- 
en with acute tuberculosis of the spine which swiftly 
became critical. Twice that year he was sent down 
to Knock upon his stretcher, “a seemingly hopeless 
case.” If medical help seemed out of the question, 
there was even less hope of his ever becoming a 
priest. But Our Lady of Knock had planned her 
strategy—‘‘placing me in the hands of one of the 
best surgeons who under her special guidance restored 
me:to perfect health.” Father Mannion then came to 
America, completed two years of study at St. Mary’s 
Seminary in Baltimore, and on May 31, 1952, was 
ordained for the diocese of La Crosse. Recently, a 
leading American radiologist, after a series of X-rays, 
pronounced his condition perfectly normal. News of 
his cure spreading through Ireland caused an im- 
mediate upsurge of pilgrims to Knock, and thou- 
sands stood in the torrential rains of late summer 
invoking Mary at her shrine. 
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La Crosse, Wisconsin, diocese. 


Significantly, the theme of Father Mannion’s ser- 
mon on this unforgettable day was “The Peace of 
Knock,” and implicit in its every word was the 
silent, compelling poignancy of personal éxperience 
of the power of Our Lady of Knock, to which he 
stood a living witness. Yet he insisted that her peace 
need not be a miracle of physical healing; it may be 
to those who are not healed an incomparably greater 
peace—that of joy in suffering in compassion with 
Christ. At the young priest’s final words—“Go in 
peace, and may Our Lady of Knock be with you!” 
—the vast crowd at the shrine was visibly moved. 

After Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament there 
followed the touching ceremony of the blessing of 
the sick who lay on their stretchers before the altar 
of the oratory. The responses to the Litany of Our 
Lady rose to her in many languages, for on that day, 
besides the thousands of Irish pilgrims, there were 
large groups from England and various European 
countries, the United States and Canada. As toward 
evening the crowds began to disperse, pilgrims still 
were approaching along the roads to Knock. Unable 
to be present at the public services, they were coming 
to make the traditional Stations privately. 

It is that special quality of peace experienced by 
all who visit Knock that is closely bound to Our 
Lady’s silence during her apparition there. This 
silence is the distinguishing mark of the apparition, 
and it points with a singular pertinence to our world 
of today. Surely her peace will be felt, as never be- 
fore, in this Marian year when pilgrims in thousands 
visit Knock that centuries ago Saint Patrick prophe- 
sied would be a place of great devotion. 
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The chapel, so small that its bell had to be mounted on an adjacent wooden platform, stands at the edge of the Oufnac farm. 


MRS. OUFNAC’S CHAPEL 


Mrs. Oufnac recites the rosary before Mary’s 
statue. Anyone who wants to make a visit can 


aiways find the key in a small box near the door. 
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In Bayou Goula, Louisiana, on the River Road to New Orleans, is 
the country’s smallest Catholic chapel, dedicated to Our Lady and 
faithfully tended by Mrs. Noah Oufnac, on whose property the 
building stands. The Chapel of the Madonna, so called because of a 
glass-encased statue of Mary above the altar, is so small that when 
Mass is said there (on one day of each year—the Feast of the 
Assumption), only the celebrant and an acolyte can fit inside; the 
members of the congregation kneel in the field outside. 

The Madonna Chapel was established in 1890 by a Mrs. Joseph 
Cascio, who took care of it for nearly 35 years, until age enfeebled 
her and she sold her land and moved away. Mrs. Cascio and most of 
the farmers around Bayou Goula at that time were of Italian 
ancestry, so the chapel was dedicated to Italy’s patron, Saint 
Joseph, and the annual Mass was celebrated on his feast day, March 
19th. Mrs. Oufnac, the present owner, is French and she changed 
the day of worship to the Feast of Our Lady’s Assumption. 

In addition to the annual Mass, people come every day 

during May to recite the rosary, and nearly every day throughout 
the year at least one passerby stops, gets the key from the small 
box just to the right of the door, and enters the chapel for a few 
moments of prayer and meditation. 
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Mrs. Oufnac cleans and dusts the chapel every day, varnishes its hardwood floor every six 
months, and applies a fresh coat of white paint whenever it is required. 
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A broadcast by Father Salcedo (heard on the radio at the left) 
is explained to friends by an old woman who can read and write. 




























SUTATENZA, COLOMBIA 

Seven years ago Sutatenza was just another small 
town lost in the writhing green chasms of Colom- 
bia’s Andes. Its lush climate and rich earth seemed 
to offer a perfect life to the sturdy mestizo peasants 
who owned and worked the surrounding small 
farms. But the spirits of the people of the valley 
ranged from drab to hopeless. Nearly one half of 
Colombia’s twelve million population is illiterate, 
and Sutatenza’s people moved aimlessly and som- 
ber-faced in a pattern of life unchanged for genera- 
tions. Their houses were grimy, and their once- 
magnificent Spanish colonial church stood in 
gloomy disrepair. 

The pall of apathy was not peculiar to Sutatenza; 
it had been a national problem. One of its roots 
lay in Colombia’s maze of mountain pockets in 
which, for centuries, people had lived almost with- 
out roads, schools, news or contact with the outside 
world. Illiterate, ignorant and knowing no better 
life, they had lost incentive and had stagnated. 

Today, as the result of the activities of a young 
priest, Father Joaquin Salcedo, hope and eagerness 
fill the air at Sutatenza. The houses have been re- 
painted and the church brightly refurbished. High 
over a group of new buildings soars a cluster of 
radio towers broadcasting programs whose effect 
has been so revolutionary that the United Nations 
has assigned six experts to study and help with the 
work. One man—Father Salcedo—using the radio 
and his own intelligence, has launched here a social 
and educational plan which, adapted to other coun- 
tries, can make millions throughout the world hap- 
pier, healthier and spiritually and materially richer. 

Father Salcedo was only 24 and newly ordained 


Father Joaquin Salcedo started with a homemade 
transmitter, now has professional equipment. 
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ANDES 
AWAKENING 


An experiment by a young 
Colombian priest sparks a 
drive against illiteracy 

in his country 


when he arrived at Sutatenza, his first pastorate, 
seven years ago. “These people didn’t live, they 
subsisted,” Father Salcedo told me, “—and only 
animals are made to subsist. Unless man has a goal 
and knows the joys of creating and achieving, his 
spirit withers. That is what had happened here.” 

Mountain-born like his parishioners, Father 
Salcedo knew he could help Sutatenza. The first 
problem to be solved was one of communication. 
A radio ham from boyhood, Father Salcedo had 
brought with him a small but effective transmitter 
built from scrap parts. On a trip to Bogota he 
bought three second-hand, battery-operated receiv- 
ing sets and installed them in peasants’ homes some 
distance from the town—and Radio Sutatenza went 
on the air. . 

Radio was a strange new phenomenon and each 
set attracted hundreds of neighbors. In casual con- 
versation over the air Father Salcedo addressed 
his mestizos by name, asking about their health, 
their children, crops and daily interests, He paid 
small compliments: to one man on his strong, 
healthy cows, to a woman on the neatness of her 
house. 

The results encouraged him to get seven more 
radios and Father Salcedo’s air-visits were ex- 
panded to give his listeners simple tools for self- 
education—reading, writing and basic arithmetic— 
which would help to solve their daily problems in 
home and field. In simple anecdotes he told them 
how a man able to add and subtract had marketed 
his crops more profitably than his ignorant neigh- 
bor, how a life was saved by a mother who could 
read directions on a medicine bottle. He began 
short daily radio classes; in each neighborhood 
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these were supervised by the most literate man, who 
would spell out simple words on a black-board to be 
repeated and copied by the class. 

“J didn’t realize what a potent thing we had be- 
gun,” Father Salcedo says, “until a group of men 
came with a complaint. The classes were held when 
they were tired from the day’s work; would I 
change the programs to six in the morning when 
their minds would be fresh?” 

The home-made 100-watt transmitter in his 
crowded little study was not strong enough to reach 
all the potential listeners, so over the air, Father 
Salcedo asked for aid in building a radio station 
that would become a center for the exchange of 
ideas, and for the organizing of sports, fiestas and 
musical programs by the people themselves. 

The response was immediate. Men began coming 
at dawn the next day. Some gave a few pesos to 
buy equipment, others volunteered their labor. They 
built their own kiln for bricks and did their own 
masonry. Within a few weeks the people had com- 
pleted their first organized effort toward a common 
end—a home for Radio Sutatenza. 

Father Salcedo’s superior, Bishop Ocampo of 
Tunja, watched this awakening with growing in- 
terest. With the help of leading Catholic laymen in 
Tunja and Bogota, Bishop Ocampo began to extend 
the plan over his whole diocese. Built upon private 
contributions, Accion Cultural Popular [Movement 
for Popular Culture] was founded. Father Salcedo 
was provided with assistants, a 1,000-watt station 
and a jeep with which to carry his project into the 
neighboring valleys. Soon little radio schools lay 
scattered for a hundred miles around. The people 
of Sutatenza rebuilt the studios. In all they have 
contributed some $150,000 in money and labor 
to the plan since its beginning. 

UNESCO heard of the Sutatenza plan and invited 
Father Salcedo to Paris to describe his work. Spe- 
cialists in basic education and* radio returned with 
him to Colombia to study the idea for use in other 
lands. In 1953, Colombia’s new president, Rojas 
Pinilla, recognized the importance of the Salcedo 
program in combatting illiteracy in such long-stag- 
nant mountain pockets as Sutatenza had been. An 
adequate rural school system would take a genera- 
tion to build, but radio could penetrate to the far- 
thest cluster of huts, 

Government funds were put into the program, 
and with contributions from business and wealthy 
individuals Accion Cultural Popular expanded to 
national dimensions. The National Agrarian Bank 
ordered thousands of receiving sets which it sold on 
terms that any peasant group could afford. 

In the past year the little experiment at Sutatenza 
has grown into a Colombian institution, but it still 
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officially belongs to the town of 7,000 that was its 
birthplace. Father Salcedo prefers keeping its 
headquarters here, since a national program broad- 
cast from, for example, Bogota, the capital, in- 
evitably would take on a big city coloration. From 
Sutatenza the mestizo hears a voice from a town 
much like his own interpreting a common life and 
offering him help in familiar terms. There are no 
commercials, and government and private bene- 
factors scrupulously avoid interfering with Father 
Salcedo’s direction of the programs. It remains 
radio by, for, and of the people. 

Radio Sutatenza’s new 25,000-watt, Diesel-pow- 
ered plant, Colombia’s strongest (its short-wave 
beams could reach from Australia to Italy), carries 
morning and evening lessons to 16,000 peasant 
groups in every niche of the Colombian Andes, 
and for five hours more offers music, news and 
humor to the rest of the nation. “These people,” 
Father Salcedo told me, “have minds like virgin 
soil, unused but fertile with possibilities. You will 
be surprised at what they can grasp even before 
they can read or write, so long as it is made to touch 
their lives practically.” 

In a countryside where fences are few, boun- 
daries and water rights become sources of frequent 
disputes and violence. A typical law program will 
present two peasants who are about to come to 
blows when a friendly lawyer intervenes. In their 
own simple terms, he solves the problem peaceably 
while managing to explain the basic point of the 
country’s land laws. Next an agricultural expert 
may tell his listeners about soil enrichment and 
conservation, using the same basic approach. In 
a radio skit a physician visiting a campesino’s sick 
child will point out the contaminated stream or 
the germ-breeding refuse heap from which the ill- 
ness has come. 

“A man who can’t sign his name can still com- 
prehend such episodes,” Father Salcedo remarks. 
“People are made aware. They look around and see 
their world for the first time. The farmer begins 
to realize that his soil, like his animals, needs food 
and attention to maintain its health. He will listen 
again and again. He finally realizes that his mind is 
his most important tool.” These people no longer 
live on the animal level. Their minds and intelli- 
gence are functioning. Their Church has meaning 
for them. In themselves they have found something 
that could not have been simply handed to them. 

The Sutatenza idea is spreading. A similar move- 
ment is being launched in the Dominican Republic. 
UNESCO’s experts believe that this approach can 
revitalize the rural life of dozens of countries handi- 
capped by mountains, great distances and lack of 
roads and schools.—MICHAEL SCULLY 


A peasant woman carries home a radio 
receiver rebuilt by Father Salcedo. 



























































THE EASTERN RITES 








Leaving on his Sunday rounds, 
Father Mykytyn carries 
vestments, chalice, the 

Blessed Sacrament, Latin rite 
hosts, and bread and wine for 
his Byzantine rite Liturgy. 
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REFUGEE PRIEST 


Father Mykytyn and his family hope to return to the Ukraine 


Father Julian Mykytyn, who is now 52, has spent the 
last ten years of his life in exile from his native Ukraine. 
Father Mykytyn is a Catholic priest of the Byzantine rite, 
and like two-thirds of the 824 priests from his original 
diocese of Lemberg (now called Lwow) was married be- 
fore his ordination. (His wife is the former Maria 
Andrasewycz.) He has four shy, beautiful children— 
Wira, 16, Christine, 13, Jurij, 7, and Martha, 4—who 
share his exile. The Mykytyns rent three rooms in a small 
apartment building converted from a former refugee 
barracks in Kornwestheim-Gruenbuehl, which is in West 
Germany not far from Munich. Father Mykytyn is a quiet, 
simple man, open but cautious with strangers (there are 
always inexplicable disappearances of anti-Communists in 
Germany), very attached to his family and to his Ukrain- 
ian friends. Many Ukrainian DPs have emigrated to the 
United States and other parts of the Western world, but 
Father Mykytyn has a gnawing desire to go back to the 
Ukraine—when it is free. Like many of the people whose 











homes lie behind the Iron Curtain, Father Mykytyn hears Father Julian Mykytyn, one of 20 
numerous grapevine reports about unrest in the satellite Eastern rite priests in Germany, is a 
countries and in the Soviet itself, and he knows that refugee from behind the Iron Curtain. 


Russia will soon be in revolt and the Communists ousted : 
in fact, he has taken only a two-year lease on his apart- 
ment; the lease will be up in 1955. 
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The Mykytyns hope to go back soon to a liberated homeland. Wira (standing, 
left) and Christine (right), escaped with their parents from the Russians. 
Young Jurij, who wants to become a priest to fill the need when 

liberation comes, and Martha were both born in exile. 
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In his home in the Ukraine Father Mykytyn was a 
teacher at a boys’ junior college. Here, during a 
retreat, his students repeat their baptismal vows. 


His homeland is now behind the Iron Curtain 


Father Mykytyn, though married and a member of the Byzantine rite, 
is a Catholic, not an Orthodox priest. The privilege of a married man’s 
receiving Holy Orders has been traditional in the Eastern Churches 
(although it has been suspended in America), and a majority of Eastern 
rite priests have made use of this privilege to receive both sacraments— 
Matrimony and Holy Orders. Father Mykytyn comes from Wolo- | 
cziw, a town near Lemberg in the Western Ukraine, the ancient and L 
beautiful city which, until the Russians drove the Church underground, 
was the seat of three Catholic dioceses, Latin, Byzantine and Armenian, 
The Byzantine rite, with some 1,500,000 members and 1,266 parishes, 
far outnumbered the other two. When Father Mykytyn was born in 
1902, Lemberg was dominated by the Hungarian half of the vast Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. After World War I, Lemberg was incorporated into 
the reconstituted state of Poland, even though it was part of the Ukraine, 
a proudly nationalistic Slavic land which for centuries had been strug- 
gling for independence. The Nazis reached the city in their 1939 
invasion of Poland, but the city was given to Russia when Poland was 
partitioned. The Germans recaptured it when they attacked Russia in 
194] and held it for three years, until driven out by Russia’s massive and 
successful counter-attack in 1944, It was then that Father Mykytyn, | 
upon the urging of his bishop, escaped before the Russians returned. 
His father, who had refused to leave, was arrested by the Russians and 
shipped to Siberia, but escaped and made the long and dangerous trip 
to Iran and freedom; here the IRO helped him get to England. The 
Mykytyns, along with thousands of other refugees, arrived in Strasshof, 
Austria. Then Father Mykytyn received a parish in Fortenau in Ger- 
many, but he and his family had to flee again from the Russians in }} 
March, 1945. After a two-week wagon-trip they arrived at Wielheim ~ 
near Munich. From there Father Mykytyn followed the shift of refugees | 
and had parishes in eight places before settling down in Kornwestheim. 


The Mykytyns have 
a three room 
apartment (last 
window on the first 
floor left) in 

this converted DP 
barracks. 


Father Mykytyn helps his wife serve the 
evening borscht. The Mykytyns prefer 
Ukrainian foods, rarely eat German dishes. 


Waiting for dinner, Father Mykytyn and Martha play 
for a few moments. The family brought the tapestry, 
woven by Mrs. Mykytyn, with them in their flight. 
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In the DP barracks chapel, Father Mykytyn, arms outstretched, says the Creed in the Byzantine Liturgy before an icon of 
Our Lady. At the center altar a Latin rite priest reads the Last Gospel. 





His parish is scattered among 15 towns 


From Kornwestheim, Father Mykytyn takes care of 31 commu- 
nities of Ukrainian DP Catholics. He reads the Byzantine Liturgy in 
15 different villages to which parishioners travel on designated days. 
Also under his charge are four hospitals and three prisons. Daily 
at 7:30 he reads the Liturgy in either the local Catholic chapel, or 
in the messhall, rotating with two Latin rite priests at the three altars 
available. When there is no Latin rite priest present, he gives Com- 
munion in both rites. 

Since his parish stretches over several Latin rite dioceses, he 
receives a small monthly salary of 120 marks from the bishop of 
Wurttemberg/Rottenberg and 100 marks from Freiburg/Breisgau. 
He also receives 100 marks monthly from Archbishop Butchko, the 
Ukrainian bishop stationed at the Vatican, and 85 marks from the 
NCWC. There are four marks to the dollar, so Father Mykytyn’s in- 
come, on which he supports his family, aids the sick and the poor, 
and pays his traveling expenses, is about $100 a month. 


Mrs. Mykytyn kneels as 
her husband consecrates § : 
the bread and wine. She | ‘ “Good” vestments are rarely worn. Father Mykytyn 
attends the Liturgy ‘4 brought them from the Ukraine. He is saving 
every morning. ~ them for the time when he will return home. 
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After celebrating the Liturgy at Kornwestheim, 
Father Mykytyn, still fasting, rides the 40 miles 
to Stuttgart in a 3rd class compartment. 





Continuing his Sunday rounds, Father Mykytyn gets a report 
from the unofficial “director” of a camp for 300 DPs. The man, 
a veterinarian, wants to join his brother in Philadelphia. 


His rounds are gruelling 


There are only 20 Eastern rite priests in all of Germany, 
and the situation of the Ukrainians there is quite desperate. 
In 1945, there were some 900,000 who had fled before the 
Russians; 500,000 of them were sent back to Russian con- 
trol, and of these a great many were shipped off to labor 
camps or were executed. Of the other 400,000, most 
emigrated to the United States, Canada and South America. 
There are 17,000 left in Germany—the hard core of the 
unwanted: 4,300 sick, 3,000 undernourished and crippled 
children, 330 permanent hospital cases, 300 mentally ill, 
and 3,000 others unable to work for various reasons. The 
remainder are mostly completely demoralized people who 
have become anti-religious because of their experiences. 

On Sunday Father Mykytyn celebrates the Liturgy—at 
7:30, 9:30 and 12:00—in three different villages. The Liturgy 
is usually held in the dining hall of the DP barracks, or at 
the barracks chapel, if there is one. The job of visiting his 
thousand parishioners is quite an ordeal. On a typical Sun- 
day, after celebrating the Liturgy locally, he might set out 
for Cannstadt—a bus, a train, a streetcar, and finally a 4- 
mile walk. After celebrating the Liturgy here he will go to 
Stenhalden—a walk, bus, streetcar, and a walk again. He 
will get lunch about 2:30, then say benediction, after which 
he will face a walk, a bus, a streetcar, and then another walk 
before he can get the train, bus, and trolley which will bring 
him home. Having left his house at 7:00 a.m., he will not 
return until 10:00 p.m. On all these rounds he carries his 
vestments, chalice, altar stone and consecrated Hosts in two 





suitcases slung over his shoulder; on rainy days it is obvious At the station in Stuttgart, Father Mykytyn looks 
that only a man of burning passion for his vocation—the for the trolley which will take him to the next DP 
priesthood—could bear the work. camp, where he will again say the Liturgy. 
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An old woman, now 90, who had come out of the Ukraine with her daughter, son-in-law and grandchildren, tells Father Mykytyn 


she hopes to emigrate to a Ukrainian DP settlement in Canada, and wants him to write the necessary letters for her. 


He listens to a DP (left) who has been 

offered a job by an Arkansas farmer: a 5-year 
contract at $30 a month for himself, his wife 

and child. Hours would be 7:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m.; 
drinking, smoking and cursing forbidden. 

The farmer also has a hardware store which the 
DP would have to run when farm work is slow. 
The DP wants to know whether he can buy a car 
and a refrigerator on $30 a month. Father 
Mykytyn advises him not to take the job. 


Tired and weary after 15 hours of travelling, 
Father Mykytyn returns home late Sunday night. 





Father Mykytyn wipes away Martha’s tears after she 
had objected to being washed and dressed up. 


He is revered by the DPs 


Most of the people who remain under Father Mykytyn’s care 
are the sick, the old and the disabled, along with a few of the 
former intelligentsia whose spirits have been crushed and who 
can barely endure the harshness of exile. As a priest, Father 
Mykytyn receives a reverence, and has a status, within his parish 
that in America are usually those of a bishop. He acts not only as 
priest and spiritual advisor, but also as a guide and an inter- 
mediary between his Ukrainians and the more sophisticated 
Germans and Americans for whom they often work. He is aided 
a great deal by Mrs. Mykytyn, a friendly and actively generous 
woman, who takes a deep interest in feeding and helping other 
people, for there are constant demands upon the Mykytyns. She 
is a good housewife and cook, and she never misses attending 
the Divine Liturgy each morning. 

Father Mykytyn has no telephone and he is notified of sick 
calls and other emergencies by telegram. He is a very methodical 
man: every birth, baptism, first Communion, marriage and death, 
along with the dates of escapes and new arrivals, is immediately 
written down in his ledger, so that when the revolution everyone 
awaits does take place, he will have complete records when they 
return to their homes and villages. 


Twice a week Jurij and two neighboring Ukrainian girls get religious instruction. They attend a German public school. 











On a Saturday afternoon, the only day he has free, Father Mykytyn takes his family on an outing. The children are 
dressed in Ukrainian costumes. They are on their way to the town of Kornwestheim, where they'll do some shopping. 
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Any moment, now, it will happen .,. alittle hand reaching ... 
a puppy-tail wagging ... and suddenly a boy and his new dog 
will be tumbling together in the beginning of love. 


Here, in such a moment, out of the heart’s deep need for love 
begins the reaching for security that all of us need all our lives. 


Only in the freedom of a country like ours 


can each one of us have the privilege of 
working for the security of those we love. 
And building that security yields a double 
reward: happiness in our homes and 


strength for America. 


For the strength of our country is simply 
that of one secure home joined to another’s. 


Your security and that of your country 


begin in your home. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


United States Series “E” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 
3% per year, compounded semiannu- 
ally, when held to maturity! And they 



















can go on earning interest for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish, 
giving you a return of 80% on your 
original investment! 

Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self- 
employed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


gg Rotn’s [ll Cry Tomorrow 
(Frederick Fell, $3.95) is the 
often moving and always painfully 
honest story of the life and conver- 
sion of one of the most popular enter- 
tainers of the 1920’s and ’30’s. Miss 
Roth was pushed into show business 
by a naively ambitious mother, and 
from the age of five was a nationally- 
famous star. Before she was twenty, 
she was able to drive down Broad- 
way—where three of her films were 
playing simultaneously—in a custom 
made cabriolet with fourteen carat 
gold handles and a French lacewood 
bar in the back seat. She made—and 
lost—a million dollars before she 
was thirty, was married five times, 
saw her personal life paraded through 
the tabloids, became an_ alcoholic, 
was institutionalized, and apparently 
was finished, both as an entertainer 
and as a human being. So far the story 
is an arche-type of that of all too many 
people in the fringe world of show 
business and its allied fields. But it is 
at this point that the story changes. 
Miss Roth joined Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous, and with a tremendous effort 
of her will was able to begin rebuild- 
ing her life. On a six-month trip to 
Australia with her fifth husband, a 
lapsed Catholic, she was instrumental 
in getting Australian alcoholics to- 
gether to help each other stop drink- 
ing. But her actual spiritual awaken- 
ing came from hearing a broadcast 
about Fatima which made her realize 
for the first time the hope that God 
has given to the world. She met a 
priest who had been a convert from 
Judaism, and when she returned to 
the States her reception into the 
Church then became basically a mat- 
ter of solidifying the faith she had 
suddenly received. Miss Roth’s marital 
difficulties were resolved, her hus- 
band was received back into the 
Church, and her career as an enter- 
tainer has been resumed. 

As a literary work I’ll Cry Tomor- 
row has been composed in the style 
of page four of a tabloid (Mike Con- 
nolly and Gerold Frank get the credit 


for the writing), and its publisher, ° 


unfortunately, is merchandising the 
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book (“Here at last is the raw stuff 
of an exciting woman’s soul, laid 
bare to the eye of the understanding 
reader,” cries the accompanying 
publicity release) as if he were selling 
French postcards rather than the 
moving account of a soul’s progress 
toward God.—Harris SHELDON 


USSIA BY THE Back Door, by Leon 

Maks (Sheed & Ward, $2.75), is the 
incredible but true story of a wild goose 
chase across Russia by two members of 
the Polish underground in search of a 
Polish general arrested and imprisoned by 
the Soviet after the partition of Poland in 
1939. The author, a Polish engineer who 
sometimes passed (and practiced) as a 
doctor, and a woman companion (who later 
perished in a concentration camp) criss- 
crossed Russia by train, on foot and by 
boat, going as far as Siberia looking for 
the general, who, they later learned, was 
imprisoned only a few miles inside Russia 
at the time they began their journey. After 
the liberation of Poland, Maks, a member 
of the Polish underground army, joined 
the Russian-run “Polish” army as a doctor 
and, as a result of his talents for organi- 
zation, quickly rose in the new bureauc- 
racy. Russian suspicion of his underground 
activities made his position untenable, and 
he escaped to the West. The book is 
notable for its calm account of the dangers 
Maks and his companions faced, as well 
as for its description of the Communist- 
spoiled Russian: drunkenness, immediate 
and unceasing, is the ideal of a whole 
people, from private to general officer, 
Maks says; combined with this is a cal- 
culated policy—which Maks saw at first- 
hand—of rape on such a large scale (some- 
times 50 soldiers to a woman) that the 
conquered people are paralyzed with ter- 
ror and the Soviet soldier is reduced to a 
bestial level— Boris YAMPOLSKY 


A Priest IN RUssIA AND THE BALTIC, by 
Charles Bourgeois, S.J. (Clonmore and 
Reynolds, $1.50), carries the reader into 
the twilight area of Eastern Europe in the 
1930’s. Father Bourgeois, a French Jesuit 
who joined the Byzantine rite, went to 
Estonia in 1932 to work among the Es- 
tonian and Russian Orthodox, was im- 
prisoned by both the Nazis and the Rus- 
sians, went to Moscow itself, where he 
was allowed to celebrate only in the Latin 
rite. Father Bourgeois apparently had an 
unusually hard time: he was regarded 
with more hostility by his fellow Catho- 
lics of the Latin rite than by the Ortho- 
dox, who themselves gave him plenty of 
interference. Of the Orthodox, Father 
Bourgeois believes that they have been 
exposed to so much anti-Catholic propa- 














in baby care 


You can have real pleasure in 


caring for your baby with this 

home-proven bath-tab. 

* SAFE—Positive, strong brackets hold bath- 
tab securely anywhere it’s put up. 

* CONVENIENT—Can be put close to water 
supply and disposal, without being in 
way. 

* WORK-SAVER—Can be used within arm’s 
reach of everything needed. Saves steps 
and confusion. 

* EASY TO CLEAN—Made of durable, white 

Krene plastic over sturdy frames. No dirt- 

catching seams, tacks or staples. Easily 

kept snow-white. 

EASY TO STORE—Quick-up and quick-down 

brackets method allows out-of-the-way 

storage when not in use. Folds quickly to 

2%” x 20” x 28”. 

COMPLETE with plastic hose and faucet 

adapter, brackets, screws and easy in- 

structions. An excellent gift—write for 
brochure. 

Shipped prepaid on money-back guarantee 
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Whether you’re 8 or 80 


you can work for JUBILEE 


Our sales agents are as varied 

a group as you can find (two of 
the best are a little girl in 
Poughkeepsie and an octogena- 
rian in Texas), but they all have 
one thing in common: they earn 
steady commissions and big bo- 
nuses representing JUBILEE. To 
join them in their pleasant (and 
profitable) work of making 
America’s leading Catholic mag- 
azine still better known, write 
immediately for the JUBILEE 
sales kit. (Please enclose the 
name of your pastor and two 
other references.) 
Write— 

Field Manager 

JUBILEE 

3877 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16 
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ganda (partly as the result of the manner 
in which some Latin rite Catholics have 
dealt with them, partly as a result of 
Soviet efforts to widen the schism of nine 
centuries) that their concepts of Christi- 
anity are mainly stagnant and divisive. 
The author thinks it will take an unusual 
amount of charity and understanding be- 
fore there is any great contact with the 
Holy See.—B. Y. 


Tue Livinc Room, by Graham Greene 
(Viking, $2.50), in what might be called 
“the theme of presumption,” parades the 
standard characters—the jansenistic old 
maids who are not above lying fer a good 
end; the sad, elderly priest who feels that 
his vocation has been a failure but who 
is sympathetic to sinners; and the sinners, 
the man married and unhappily, wearily 
so, the girl, a Catholic in her first affair. 
The man and the girl commit The Sin 
(i.e. lust—apparently none of the other 
cardinal sins—gluttony, pride, sloth, envy, 
etc.—are ever taken seriously, either by 
Greene or by the most banal writer of 
sermons), and even in the most awful 
moment of despair, they presume upon 
God’s mercy. Yet with all the clichés of 
character and situation, The Living Room 
does have a tautness and movement that 
apparently make it quite stageable (it was 
a theatrical success in London), and up to 
the end one wonders how Greene will solve 
his problem.—CuHrIstoPpHER WooDHOUSE 


THe CHurcH AND INFALLIBILITY, by Dom 
B. C. Butler (Sheed & Ward, $3.50), 
rounds up the arguments, from the Apos- 
tolic times to the present, that show why 
the Church—the See of Rome—is infalli- 
ble, and when and under what circum- 
stances the reigning Pope has spoken in- 
fallibly. Dom Butler, the Abbot of Down- 
side, marshalled his facts in response to 
the reissuing of a rather virulent anti- 
Catholic work of the Victorian era, Dr. 
George Salmon’s The Infallibility of the 
Church. The result is an historical, im- 
portant—and readable—work which should 
be quite popular.—c. W. 


VeLasquez (Random House, $7.50) is a 
definitive collection, printed in excellent 
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color and gravure, of the works of one of 
Spain’s best, though often slighted, paint- 
ers. Velasquez was attached to the Span- 
ish court and spent most of his time in 
painting Philip IV and his family and 
nobles, but despite the superficiality of 
his subject matter, he was an artist of 
great understanding and talent. Only in 
his religious works, in which, for example, 
Christ and the Blessed Virgin are obvi- 
ously contemporary Spaniards and not 
figures of profound spiritual significance, 
does he fail. The text of Velasquez is by 
the irascible but always interesting Span- 
ish philosopher, José Ortega y Gasset. 
—MAanvueEt HERNANDOS 


Tue Lecacy or LutTHer, by Ernst Walter 
Zeeden (Newman Press, $3.50), traces the 
development over two centuries of the 
doctrines of the Reformation’s most im- 
portant personage, to the point’ where the 
secularization of the Protestant churches 
begins. An important book for anyone 
interested in the tangled skein that grew 
out of Luther’s rending of the seamless 
garment of Christendom.—C. W. 


Tue Painter’s WorksuHop, by W. G. Con- 
stable (Oxford University Press, $5.00), 
analyzes the techniques of painting from 
the Middle Ages up to the present in an 
engagingly, though detailed, non-technical 
manner. The book can be a great help 
for the artist, liturgical or otherwise, who 
takes a more-than-routine interest in the 


brilliance and permanence of his work. 
—B. Y. 


Tue Mass (Fides Publishers, 25¢), a new 
edition of one of the excellent picture- 
and-text pamphlets published by Fides 
Albums, gives a comprehensive and com- 
pelling view of the central act of Christian 
worship, and explains its meaning in our 
lives. A good book for anyone, young or 
old, whose understanding of the Mass is 
not complete.—C. W. 


Tue Hoty Foot, by Robert Romanis 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., $3.00), is that 
unusual item, a humorous Catholic book. 
The Holy Foot is the relic of a saint long 
dead which is discovered by a farmer in 
a tiny Italian mountain village. The vil- 
lagers accept the Foot as genuine, even 
though a Franciscan friar claims it comes 
from a pagan statue. Despite the difficulties 
of handling such a subject in good taste, 
the author understands his Church and has 
produced a witty and entertaining book. 

—B. Y. 


MOTION PICTURES 


2 apse Works or PEAcE, a graphic 45- 
minute documentary film about the 
far flung labors of NCWC War Relief 
Services, points out in a grimly compelling 
way that ours is a world of flames, tension 


and crisis. An endless stream of refugees 
and expellees stretches from Korea and 
Hong Kong to European and Middle East- 
ern DP camps—a new nation of the na- 
tionless numbering close to 40 million. 
The film reminds us, through its straight- 
forward, non-sentimental recording of stark 
anguish and disorder, that it is Christ’s 
mandate to feed and comfort His people. 

Especially moving is the story of Camp 
Volka, a refugee camp near the Iron Cur- 
tain. Here Catholic sisters and social work- 
ers are trying to rehabilitate the thousands 
who wait patiently for job opportunities 
to open up in the free world. Since large 
numbers of the older people have been 
broken by the havoc of their experiences, 
it is among the young that the most satis- 
fying work can be done. Though the chil- 
dren of Camp Volka will no longer have 
to dig for scraps and shreds amidst 
scenes of appalling misery and devasta- 
tion, they are unfortunately only a small 
percentage of the needy. 

Bishop James Griffiths supplies a well- 
knit and resonant narration which gives 
authority and order to the script. The film 
will be shown in American Catholic par- 
ishes to tell people of the almost overpower- 
ing world-wide need for their continued 
prayers and financial aid—StTuart Carr 


Victory AT SEA (United Artists) makes 
its appearance in movie theaters at a very 
appropriate time—ten years after D-day. 
This beautiful documentary about World 
War II is the result of editing 60,000,000 
feet of film collected from ten governments 
and 26 governmental agencies in many 
parts of the world. A good deal of the film 
was shot—on sea and land—at great dan- 
ger to the photographers; what has been 
produced justifies the risk. A few years 
ago the United States Navy made the film 
available to NBC for its television series of 
the same title, and further editing cut it 
down to this magnificent 114-hour version. 

Those to whom “another war movie” 
seems superfluous will find this one an ex- 
ception. Victory at Sea is significant be- 
cause it may help educate a public more 
insulated than it sometimes believes, and 
because it should awaken or sharpen the 
political conscience of its viewers—for a 
war seen through the lenses of enemy- 
operated cameras can be very disturbing. 
Although sequences such as those depict- 
ing the Kamikaze pre-flight ritual show us 
the extremes to which cruel philosophies 
can lead men, the soldiers of the enemy 
often bear little resemblance to the mon- 
sters our propaganda artists had pictured. 

Henry Salomon, naval historian by pro- 
fession, is the producer of the film and the 
co-author of its restrained and dignified 
commentary. The musical score, written by 
Richard Rodgers and arranged by Robert 
Russell Bennett, does as much as the pho- 


tography and commentary to tell the story 


and to convey the feelings of people at war. 
—KATHLEEN GOESS 
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Come, spirit, from the four winds 


and blow upon these slain, 


and let them live again.’ 
—EZECHIEL 37:9 


In a hurrying, worrying world impressions, 
opinions and ideas are borne in upon men and 
women from many sources—literally from the 
four winds and all the corners of the earth. The 
minds of men are arenas where ideas struggle 
for dominance. 

Particularly are America’s 6,400 public libraries 
and 1,400 college and university libraries the meet- 
ing places for the dissemination of ideas—some 
good, some bad, some indifferent. These libraries 
are more than ivory towers. They are the public 
forums where the True—and the False — are 
heard; where one true fact, one true opinion may 
lead a man to the knowledge and love of God— 
or where one false one may implant the seed of 
evil that lasts forever. 

Do your neighbors have easy access to Catholic 
literature? Why not place a Catholic magazine 
in your public library or school or university 
library? ... To help the apostolate of the Truth, 
JUBILEE is making available library gift subscrip- 
tions at the special rate of $3 per year. You may 
give a library gift subscription to any library in 
the United States, its Territories and Possessions. 
This offer is open only until September 15, 1954, 





and is available on/y on orders placed directly 
with JUBILEE. 


To the Editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


C] Enclosed is §. for special 
library subscriptions (one full year of JUBILEE) 
at $3.00 for each subscription. I understand 
that this special offer is good only for new 
library subscriptions (not for renewals) in 
the United States, its Territories and Pos- 
sessions. 








Name of library 





Special department (if any) 





No. & St. address 





City & Zone State 


(Additional names and addresses on enclosed separate sheet) 


(0 Send me gifts cards for forwarding. 





Donor’s name 





No. & St. address 





City & Zone State 
OFFER EXPIRES SEPTEMBER 15, 1954 


Sketched at the entrance 


of The Conrad Hilton 
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A HILTON GUEST ENJOYS THE BEST 


Jn New York 

THe Watvorr-Astoria 
THe Ptaza 

Tue Roosevett 

Tue New Yorker 

Jn Washington, D. C. 
THE MayFLowER 

Jn St. Louis, Mo 

THE JEFFERSON 

Jn Columbus, Obio 
Tue DesHtier Hitton 
Jn Fort Worth 

and El Paso, Texas 
Tue Hirton Horer 

Jn San Bernardino, Cal. 
ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 


Jn Chicago 

Tue Conrap Hitton 
Tue Parmer House 

Jn Los Angeles 

Tue Town House 

jn Dayton, Obio 

Tue Dayton BittMorRE 
Jn Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Horer 

Jn San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tue Carise Hitton 

Jn Madrid, Spain 

Tue Casteccana Hitton 
Jn Istanbul, Turkey 
Tue Istansut Hitton 
(Opens this Fall) 








‘This summer plan to stop at one 


or more of the leading Hilton Hotels for 

your vacation, or for an overnight stay along the 

way. You will find these hotels located in great 

cities which offer a wide range of sports, amusement and 
relaxation for the entire family. Hilton Hotels are known for 
their friendly informality, attractive accommodations, fine food, 


gracious service and glamorous entertainment. 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES « THE CONRAD HILTON « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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